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Maybe it was something Boots said. Some unfortunate allusion 
to deaths in custody, of which there was a spate that year. Or 
maybe it was just the words he used. In such a place there were 
few things worth saying unless ornamented with the faecal and 
unsavoury. Or maybe it was his tattered and threadbare look, 
the scarlet-and-black tie supporting his breeks, and the breeks 
themselves spotted and holed in prominent places, and his 
tipped-out pockets yielding nothing very prestigious. So the 
turnkeys Looked, and tried to think, and all they could think 
about was lice and meths and dereliction. Derelicts never got a 
blanket. 


Whatever it was, they locked him up without bedding. He was 
no stranger to jails and the ill-humour of turnkeys. He knew 
that a protest would be unlikely to change anything, except 
maybe for the worse. But for the sake of the winos who might 
come after, and as a boost to his own morale, a little 
something was surely called for. When the time came to remember 
this little night - one among a hundred just like it - he 
wanted to see himself acting human, unlike his jailers who hung 
back with the beasts. 


His protest was loud and long-enduring. He thundered his 
best oaths at them through the spy hole and battered the cell 
door with boot and fist. Other prisoners, dragged rudely out of 
sleep, stormed back at him. No better acoustics for pure din 
than the iron corridors of jails. The tumult was deafening. 


At last the desk sergeant had had enough. He sent up two of 
his best men to calm the prisoner. Boots expressed his 
grievances boldly but with characteristic politeness. He 
appealed to them as decent human beings to follow the 
regulations and give him a bed and blankets. They, too, were 
polite. They were also very businesslike and methodical. They 
had their own special way of handling complaints in that nick. 
First they took away his shoes and then they poured buckets of 
water under the cell door till the floor was awash. And then 
they went away, whistling. 


Boots propped himself up, swami-style, on the pan in the 
corner of the cell. He had done all that could be expected in 
the circumstances. If the jailers were scumbags through and 
through and devoid of any vestige of human decency, they were 
more to be pitied than damned, as his old Highland grannie used 
to say. Who was poor Boots to get angry? They would get their 
day, without a doubt. In the meantime one must stay calm and 
composed. 


In the right-hand pocket of his jacket, inside the lining, 
some crumbs of cannabis, two cigarette papers and a match. He 
made a joint and filled it out with grains of tobacco and other 
debris from his various pockets. He rested his head on the 
glazed-brick wall. 


Soon a certain warmth and ease of spirit spread through him. 
He was dreaming, not sleeping, seldom asleep now. Eyes closed, 
but not asleep. Yesterday was already a chimaera. He ran his 
fingers over the glazed-brick and charmed vistas opened out 
before him, nothing now in a lifetime of defeats to trouble 
him. Yesterday's pain was gone. He had mastered it and drawn 
the venom out of it, or all he could. It was a phantom, like 
all the agonies down fifty-odd years. He invited them all, all 
his vanquished little nightmares, quaint little emasculate 
things, now so subdued, at his beck and call. There they 
pranced, all his anaemic little victims. 


He will sport with his chimaeras, a breathing space before 
reality starts taking him apart. More and more his days began 
this way - fair days or foul, signing-on days or days he need 
not even get up, hangover days with a few quid for a curer or 
hangover days without, days he woke up in the casualty ward or 
days he woke up in the cells. 


In the morning Boots was taken from his cell by a turnkey on 
the early shift who was sniffing the air as if he detected a 
certain effluvia foreign to the wholesome odours of the Marine 
in Partick. He seemed uneasy about the cause, but he hadn't the 
time to ferret it out so he just flushed the toilet bowl and 
left it at that. Boots got in line for a wash as other cells 
were opened up and prisoners carried their mattresses to the 
end cell where the bedding was stored. They were making needle- 
thin roll-ups and sharing the stubs. 


The screw with the nose took Boots downstairs to pick up his 
property. It was all accounted for. Two broken cigarettes, a 
tangerine, a ballpoint pen, his scarlet-and-black tie, his 
spotted hankie, his steel-rimmed specs and 81ip in ready money. 
He then walked out into a dull wet day. 


In Dunbarton Road, travelling east. The Mitchell Library was 
his best plan in that part of town on such a morning. He would 
rest-up there till Slowie's opened. Still feeling in his pocket 
lining as he went into Byres Road. The hash all done, pockets 
swept bare. He had a raging thirst. He sucked on the tangerine. 
An open police van with some prisoners was halted there at the 
lights. One or two faces Boots recognised from the Marine. On 
their way to the new Sheriff Court, that great hungry fortress 
in the Gorbals. Two cops laughing, sharing a joke with the 
prisoners. 


Byres Road as usual very busy, but nobody giving the van or 
its occupants a second look. Three sets of handcuffs, four 
cops, Lots of banter. Boots got a sick feeling thinking about 
the conversation in that van. A laughing camaraderie. Just 
listening to the talk you'd never have guessed who was cop and 
who was crook. Boots had been there and for him that mingling 
was the worst part. Then he thought about all the other police 
vans from all over the city and beyond, with a like cargo of 
failed humanity, and all the lawyers setting out from their 
plush offices, and the reptile fiscals and judges, and the 
witless jurors, and the hundreds of witnesses all headed down 
there at that moment to play their part in the only growth 
industry in the country. 


Two cops laughing. Now the law had its daily fodder 
requirement all safely collected in and fastened down, they 
could afford to laugh. Boots liked a joke too. With the 
tangerine gripped in his mouth, he obliged with a military 
salute as the van started up. The cops just glowered as they 
drove past the loony on the pavement. 


He walked on. An overcast sky, a drizzle of rain. If it kept 
up he'd be soaked through by the time he got to the Mitchell. 
He thought about getting a bus, but the 81p in his pocket was 
the entrance money to Slowie's, the half pint from which 
greater things might flow. The rain was coming on harder and he 
sharpened his pace, taking shelter now and again in doorways 
and under awnings to shake off some of the wet. 


At one point he stood in a close near a cafe. Looking about 
him, he noted the stained-glass windows on the stairhead. It 
was one of those quiet, respectable closes where the genteel 
classes had once been raised with brass doorbells and hair 
doormats. They used to say you could eat your dinner off the 
landing in a close like that. There was a printed message just 
above his head. He put on his specs. The letters were badly 
faded, some completely gone, but the sense was familiar to 
Boots. NO LOITERING. LOITERERS WILL BE PROSECUTED. BY ORDER OF 
THE CITY OF GLASGOW POLICE. A civic ordinance no longer much 
invoked. Things were a bit different these days. Cops no longer 
worried much about goings-on in closes. He could remember when 
you hung about these closes at your peril. Especially if you 
had any form. In those days the cops were everywhere, or seemed 
to be. Not like now. The streets are not what they used to be 
for the boys in blue. They came in pairs, sometimes in uniform, 
sometimes in plainclothes. Even in plainclothes they were easy 
to spot. Two fat faces; two lumbering walkers; and two 
identical brown raincoats, navy-blue trousers and big black 
boots. Their need to be alike undid their best efforts. Later 
on they tried a regulation navy-blue anorak with no better 
results. They were on a definite loser whatever they wore. To 
disguise a cop you'd have to put a bag over his head. It's the 
look in the eyes that's the dead giveaway, trying to be snoopy 
and furtive at the same time. Even wee weans clocked them 
coming a mile off. Looking back it doesn't seem there was much 
you could do on the streets that didn't get them after you. 
Gathering at the corner for a crack with your mates was an 
offence. A gambling school in the back-court was an offence. A 
shouting match between neighbours was an offence. You ran when 
the busies came along and running also was an offence. If they 
didn't like your face you had to open up parcels, tip out the 
contents of holdalls, empty your pockets, get out of the 
district. As usual courts and jails did a roaring trade. They 
still do. But you never see cops coming nowadays. They sneak up 
on you, come at you out of unmarked vans, or patrol cars. It's 
cost effective and good PR. Hassling the whole community only 
got them hated. Of course there were always a few dangerous 
ones they never hassled at any time. People like Tony Kilna in 
Florence Street. You noticed how they always gave the corner 
boys a wide berth if Kilna happened to be among them. These 
days the only cops most folk see see are on the telly. The only 
crooks as well. 


Then suddenly - just as Boots pulled up his collar and 
stepped once more into the rain - as if to remind him that he 
must never ever take anything for granted as regards the city 
constabulary - two cops came by, a male and a female, on 
horseback. He could hear their walkie-talkies rattling out 
messages. They were looking for somebody, that was for sure. 
For a moment he wondered if his moment of fun in Byres Road was 
going to have consequences. He'd seen people hauled in for 
less. They eyed him carefully but jogged past. He glanced back 
as he walked. They were off at a gallop down Dunbarton Road, 
hot on somebody's trail. Weren't they the brave souls! Most 
likely just a flasher in Broomhill. They would make a meal of 
that; it broke the monotony. But perhaps they shouldn't be in 
such a hurry. What if it was something quite different? What if 
it was another Tony Kilna? Like on that far-off Saturday 
afternoon in Oatlands when it was hard to tell who was in most 
terror, the mountie or the horse, as Kilna ripped into them 
with a 17-inch bayonet. 


You had to go some to upstage Kilna. He was often to be seen 
in St John's Bar, where the heavy mob gathered, stylishly 
tailored, basking in the respect he commanded at all times, 
wherever he went, as a hardman at the height of his fame. He 
already had a record going back twelve or more years, a long 
gruesome catalogue of knifings and shotgun maimings. If you 
left out the violence in Kilna's life you weren't left with too 
much. He and Boots had palled together as kids, doing the usual 
things city kids did: they dogged school, skipped into picture 
palaces (the Colly, the Bedford, the EEs) broke into lockfast 
premises (fruiterers, grocer shops, the macaroni factory). They 
came from the Paddy Lane, were born within a couple of closes 
of each other, but Kilna, once he became big-time, moved in 
loftier circles. He sometimes forgot his old friends of the 
Paddy Lane. If they ever met by chance, after Kilna made it 
big, the gangster might nod or might not, depending on who was 
watching. (A decade or so later the relation between them was 
again to change. Their old comradeship would slowly renew and 
flourish, but in a form nobody, and least of all perhaps Boots 
and Kilna, could ever have foreseen in the dark days of St 
John's Bar. But that story can wait a little while.) 


You never found Kilna on his own. In the pub they crowded 
round him - the usual gaggle of crooks turned businessmen. You 
had publicans, porn merchants, drug-dealers, bookies, money- 
lenders, even a lawyer or two; now and then a sporting 
celebrity would grace the company; on occasion a journalist, 
greasy and arse-licking, scratching for copy. Sometimes it 
looked like half of Glasgow jostled to pay homage. They bought 
him drink - Kilna's was whiskey and green ginger - out of 
combined terror and adulation, always eager to tip the cap to a 
reputation Like Kilna's any time of the day or night. They 
craved to be near him, to get themselves scented with Kilna's 
cruelty, to taste the danger he exuded. 


Terror was sustenance to Kilna’s soul. Too long an interval 
between bloodlettings seemed to diminish him. Such intervals 
were rare, however. There was always employment for Kilna. The 
money-lenders and drug-dealers needed him badly. With Kilna on 
the payroll, punctual repayments and regular cash flow were 
guaranteed. Few took any chances with Kilna on the doorstep. 


He came of Ukrainian people. His father was a tall man with 
a shaven head. He painted pictures - or rather the same picture 
over and over: a Clydesdale pulling a cart. He went round the 
doors with them. They didn't sell very well. He eked out some 
kind of living repairing push-bikes. At weekends he sold 
childrens' novelties from a pen in the Gallowgate. 


Tony was flaxen-haired, sallow, with eyes kept low and 
hidden under heavy lids. He had a tendency to plumpness. Even 
at thirty he still had soft, rather girlish looks. He was quiet 
spoken and slow of movement, never smoked, never gambled. The 
overall impression he conveyed was one of bashful good-natured 
placidity. It fooled a lot of people not in the know. The risk 
appeared negligible and innocents often rushed to do their 
duty. The hidden eyes might have alerted shrewder citizens. To 
his credit Kilna never actually killed anybody. 


Even with a High Court trial looming he was never much put 
out. Crown witnesses were sometimes unavailable on the day, or 
suddenly struck dumb, or strangely paralysed with much 
hesitation and doubt. So the precognitions cobbled together in 
the safety of the fiscal's office were no danger to anbody - 
except maybe the witness. Sometimes, in their perplexity of 
mind, they opted for simple perjury as the safest way out. 
Kilna had that menace. 


Sometimes of course the state got lucky and he went to jail. 
His reputation accompanied him. It irked the screws, who 
thought the "blue shirts" should run the nick, not Kilna. There 
were governors, out to make a name for themselves, who felt the 
same way. They wanted him cheapened and brought low if 
possible. That meant war, and Kilna was made for war. He could 
set a riot going with a nod of the head. And wars made 
headlines. With the jail gutted to the rafters, and cons on 
the roof with their hostages, the media had a field day; they 
lapped it up. It nearly always ended wth the surrender of the 
“blue shirts", although they took care Joe Public heard another 
story. A new governor would come in and make sure the heavy- 
squad eased up on Kilna. And again peace would reign, for a 
while. Mind you, Kilna took some bad beatings, but the screws 
also had casualties, a few, with eyes hooked out and backs 
broken, never to be “blue shirts" any more. They got a pension. 
Kilna was indemnified in other ways: each time he came out he 
was a bigger name than when he went in. And in Kilna's line of 
work, as in any other, a name could work wonders. 


Boots had to step along with some caution; his shoes were 
leaking. Here and there the gutters overran the kerb. Pavements 
all potholed and worn with the tramp of the poor. He muttered 
curses as he took in water. Council all bastards. Abdicating on 
repairs but rapacious for the Council tax. Good for nothing 
bastards. Poxy fucking bastards. 


He stopped. Two young men were delivering a wardrobe. They 
passed in front of him. One was staring at Boots, hesitating; 
he remembered something. He called to his mate to hold it a 
minute. Then he put his end of the wardrobe down and went back 
to check the rear door of the van. Sneak thieves were 
everywhere. One quick look and Boots was sussed; something must 
be showing. He watched them struggle with the wardrobe in the 
doorway. A sign in the window said it was THE CITY CARE 
MISSION. A charity shop. That explained the worn out pavements. 
Boots took a squint inside. A man in a cashmere coat waited to 
come out. He was holding a small mahogany dressing mirror. He 
had a greying Vandyke beard, anxious, watchful eyes. It was one 
of those days. Behind the man, droves of people intent on 
parece ie Boots sensed there would be something there for him 
as well. 


He followed the delivery men in, doing a tango in the entry 
with the man in cashmere. Coyly, the man shielded the mirror 
from Boots as they danced. He reminded Boots of Katz the 
younger, another who didn't like to be kept waiting. "I have a 
tight schedule, too," Boots said over his shoulder. The man 
rushed out to his car. He was shaking his head in disgust. 
These winos a sore trial. 


It was a warehouse as well as a shop. The two men deposited 
the wardrobe in a screened-off area on the left. Then they 
returned to the van and came back with a massive length of 
carpet. Business was booming. Other people were bringing other 
things in. He noted a large storage space at the back. Here 
furniture of all kinds was stacked to the ceiling. 3-piece 
suites, dining tables, dressing tables, cocktail cabinets, 
bookshelves, wardrobes, occasional chairs, footstools. Every 
item had a sold sticker attached, most likely peddled to 
second-hand dealers, like the man with the Vandyke beard. 
Charity a going concern, no mistake about it. 


The stuff in the front shop was the usual charity~shop junk. 
The crockery, the cutlery, the glassware, the palmyrah baskets, 
the ornaments, the lampshades, the board games. Then there were 
several rails of male and female apparel. He put on his specs 
to study the price tag on a faded showerproof coat made in 
South Korea. It was £25. If he was shaken he was careful not to 
show it. In fact he thought it only sensible to try the coat 
on. 


Alas, no use. Too narrow in the chest, too short in the 
arms. And nothing except holes in the pockets. If Beatrix the 
Hun in Paddy's could see these prices! He was safe enough, 
though; she never would. Beatrix wasn't one for roaming about. 
A move to Balornock nearly killed her. Couldn't take the 
altitudes. The murky shade of the low-lying Briggait was her 
element. Then again, not being a charity, she'd never have the 
neck to ask such prices. 


The end wall was shelved, filled mostly with beaten-up 
paperbacks, Mills & Boon romances, a lot of Geoffrey Archer. 
There were some videotapes, gramophone records, piles of 
women's magazines. It was the bottom shelf that interested 
Boots - a long row of footwear stretching to the changing 
cubicle, which had a green curtain drawn over. On the wall 
there was a conversion table showing what continental and 
American sizes meant in Gt Britain. 


Boots went down the line examining the shoes. They were of 
every style, colour, size, quality and condition. A self- 
adhesive price label on the right toe-cap of each. He picked 
out a couple of pairs that seemed suitable and placed them 
within easy reach of the cubicle. He went back to the rail and 
selected a suit. It was white, of Dutch make, nearly new, also 
£25. He held it aloft and studied it at arm's length on its 
hanger, then walked with it to the cubicle. He drew the curtain 
and sat down on a plastic chair. 


He was dying to wring out his socks. They were, like his 
clapped-out, waterlogged suedes, past saving. He towelled his 
mucky feet with the dry part of the shredded socks. He put the 
socks in his pocket. He stepped into an elegant, nicely 
polished, brown leather brogue with rubbers on the sole and 
steel caps on the heel. They were a perfect fit. The £10 price 
tag was transferred to the suedes, which he nudged into place 
on the bottom shelf. He returned the suit to the overloaded 
rail, giving it a tug here and smoothing it there, so that it 
hung to its best advantage. Taking observations, a curious 
watcher might say: "See how considerate that man is! He doesn't 
want to crease the garment. He doesn't want a nasty curl 
developing in the lapels. How thoughtful of him! If only more 
of our customers were like that. He's all right, that fellow. 
With him we can relax our vigilance. Let us offer him coffee 
and doughnuts." 


Boots delayed his departure a few minutes. Haste was always 
a mistake in such cases, and anyway he wanted to test the shoes 
for comfortable walking. He passed up and down among the 
jackets and coats, checking a price here, a pattern there. He 
peered closely at a framed picture on the wall - quite the 
connoisseur with his specs tilted up and his fingers in the 
air. He looked at the books, idling with The New Careers 
Encyclopedia: 3 Ways to the Top. (£7). Then he got in a tangle 
with a heap of pots and pans. There was somebody else in the 
cubicle now; a woman with an infant in a go-chair. The child 
kept shrieking and trying to wrench the curtain apart. The 
charity workers came and went, chatting, fussing with parcels, 
wiping shelves. Nobody came forward with the doughnuts. 


In the street again, he found the rain had gone off and the 
sun was peeping out. New-shod, he skipped along with a more 
confident air. As always, he kept his eyes peeled for any old 
friends that might be coming his way. Boots had old friends 
everywhere. All over the city, even in the West End. He often 
wondered if he'd ever outlive them. Have no old friends. What 
would life be like then? 


Some of course were more welcome than others. It payed to 
keep an eye out. It payed to be ready at all times to vary 
one's route. In fact Boots seldom took a direct route anywhere. 
Not wandering aimlessly. Just watching out. 


But his fear of outliving them was groundless. In fact they 
seemed to multiply by the day, and get younger and younger with 
each passing year. And the detours longer. 


But with brogues like these. Boots was up for it. 


